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of the fast bomber. Germany has given ample
evidence of complete conversion to that creed.
Great Britain will not be able to resist the lessons
the war has taught.
In another sense, height will become important.
The Germans have given particular attention to
this and have been helped by their determined
development of direct petrol injection in their
engines instead of supplying the more familiar
mixture of petrol gas and air through carburettors.
Great Britain is tackling the question from another
angle and may show as good results. But it is well
to acknowledge that the Air Force which can count
on a ceiling only 2,000 feet above that of its oppo-
nents will have won a most valuable advantage.
The most important factor in determining maximum
height is engine power. As the air becomes rarer
at great heights, less support or lift is obtained from
it at a given speed than is derived at sea-level. At
the same time the air serves the engine's processes
of combustion less efficiently, so that just at the time
when more speed is wanted to improve the lift,
less power is available to secure it unless some
reasonably cheap means of pumping quantities of
the thin air into the engine can be arranged.
In all those respects which matter most, the
British aeroplane so far has been just the little
superior to the German which suffices to turn the
scale. One result of that is that the spirit of the
men who fly Great Britain's aeroplanes has never
suffered from a sense of having to use inferior
apparatus. Some of the fighter pilots became 'war
weary' in the intense operations of September and
October 1940. Squadrons have had to be rested